A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


Good thoughts are blessed guests, and should 
be heartily welcomed, well fed, and much sought 
after. Like rose leaves, they give out a sweet 
smell, tf laid up in the yar of memory. 

SPuRGHON. 


\ For Every Other Sunday. , 
‘ BUTTERFLIES. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Ou, where do you come from, 
i You pretty little things ? 
Are you floating blossoms, 
Or may a flower have wings ? 


Could a bit of summer sky 
Drift down from the blue ? 

Tell me, pretty wonders, — 
Tell me, what are you ? 


In the air you flutter, 
Like a flock of birds; 
Though you may be singing, 
We can hear no words. 


Oh, how fine and airy 
Must your music be! 

Dainty as the shimmer 
Of an elfin sea. 


Tell me, pretty creatures, 
Where you make your home ? 
On the moonbeam’s quiver 


a Or the ocean’s foam ? 

fg You were born for sunshine: 
by - Live your hour, and die; . 
ec Yet the great God watches 

i O’er you, butterfly. 
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HELEN RAYNER’S AWAKENING. 
fe = BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


my os 3 
“WF DON’T care what people think!” Helen 
Rayner gave her pretty head a defiant toss 
: as she spoke. There was a frown on her 
- face, and her dark eyes had a look in them that one 
never likes to see in the face of a young girl. 

“JT am sure that cannot be true, Helen,” said her 
_ Aunt Marcia, gently. 

“Yes, it is true, Aunt Marcia. I simply don’t 
care what folks think. Why should I toady to 
_ the opinions of others ?” 

+ “Tt is not toadying to any one to have a 

proper regard for the recognized laws of pro- 

_ priety, Helen.” 

“Propriety!” Helen gave her head another 

toss. “I hate these very proper people. And 

I call it toadying to be forever thinking about 

' what others will think of you. It just does me 

real good to shock these oyer-nice people once in 

awhile. I’m thankful that I live in a free country, 
in which one can do as one pleases! ” 

“But, my dear, no really nice girl ever pleases 

_to do anything unwomanly or loud or contrary to 
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public opinion. It is a mistake to suppose that 
you can safely bid defiance to the opinions of 
others.” 

“Well, ’'m not going to be tied down by any 
iron rules of custom or propriety, if I want to 
have a little innocent fun and enjoy myself gen- 
erally.” 

There were those in the town of Craymore who 
felt and said that Mrs. Marcia Deane must have 
“her hands full trying to manage that niece of 


hers.” There were times when Mrs. Deane had 
this feeling herself; but her heart bore the heay- 
iest burden, for she loved her wilful niece as she 
would have loved her own daughter, had God given 
her one. 

Helen was the daughter of Mrs. Deane’s sister, 
who had died when Helen was ten years old. Her 
father had died the year before, and her Aunt 
Marcia had done her utmost to be both father and 
mother to the orphan girl 
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It may have been true that Helen was, as some 
of her neighbors declared, “too pretty for her own 
good,” although beauty of face and form is not 
a harmful gift when it is allied with modesty and 
a lack of vanity. 

Unfortunately for Helen, she had a certain un- 
pleasant boldness of manner; and she was vain 
enough to be fond of attracting attention and ad- 
miration. Serious as these failings were, they 
were not proof of anything worse than shallowness 
and a lack of innate refinement. Her severest 
critics admitted that she had “lots of good traits,” 
and that she could be “ever so kind-hearted.” 
Her friends regretted that they saw in her a dis- 
position to be “dashing” and to do startling and 
unwomanly things in what seemed to be a spirit of 
pure defiance of the commonly recognized laws of 
propriety. She dressed in a way calculated to at- 
tract attention, and carried herself in the street 
in a manner that occasioned remarks she would 
have been sorry to hear. 

It is nearly always true that young girls, like 
Helen, who maintain that they “don’t care what 
folks think,” do care a great deal; but, unfortu- 
nately, their chief desire is to be thought smart 
or dashing or brilliant or stunning, and this desire 
is always the sign of inordinate vanity and a lack 
of proper delicacy and reserve. Helen courted 
notoriety and flattery. She was never happier 
than when she was sure that she was being no- 
tieed; and, with all of her affected indifference to 
the opinions of others, she particularly liked to 
have the good opinion of persons of prominence 
and distinction. She had pride enough to wish to 
associate with “the best people.” She lacked, 
however, that discernment which would have 
taught her that the best people are not allured by 
the tricks to which she resorted, and often mis- 
took surprise for admiration when she had suc- 
ceeded in attracting to herself the attention of 
those upon whom she wished to make a good 
impression. 

There had lately come into the church Helen at- 
tended, and into the social life of the town, two or 
three families of unusual prominence, with whom 
Helen very much wished to be upon intimate 
terms. They had beautiful homes, and were 
people of unquestioned refinement and moral 
worth. 

Helen’s Aunt Marcia had called upon these fam- 
ilies, and the call had been returned; but there the 
intimacy had ended. There were young girls of 
Helen’s age in these families; and Helen had 
made marked overtures of friendliness to them 
when she had met them, and, while they had re- 
ceived these overtures kindly, Helen felt that she 
was not advancing in their good graces. This 
thought annoyed Helen exceedingly, and she tried 
harder than ever to “show off” and be more brill- 
iant and dashing than ever before them. It sur- 
prised her to see them “taking up” with girls like 
Mary Worth and Barbara Royce, who had no 
“style.” when it came to dress, and who were “as 
quiet as church mice.” And yet Helen knew that 
they had been invited to tea at the beautiful Sher- 
man and Baleom homes, while she had not even 
been invited to call. 

There was to be a church reunion of unusual 
importance one evening in November, and many 
of the ladies and young people of the church had 
assembled in the afternoon to put. up decorations 
and prepare the tables for the refreshments to be 
served in the evening. 

Helen’s Aunt Marcia had been quite ill for several 
days, and could not attend the reunion; but Helen 
had gone down to the church to take an active part in 
the preparations going forward. She was notin her 
usual reckless and dashing mood. Indeed, she was 
so quiet and thoughtful that some of her friends 
had asked her if she were ill or only “saving up” 
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for a whirlwind of boisterous gayety in the even- 
ing. The fact was that she was dissatisfied with 
herself, and she hardly knew why. 

She had been at the church about an hour when 
one of the ladies said : — 

“© Helen, would you be willing to do something 
for me? I should like to haye this basket of ever- 
green branches tied together, so that I can festoon 
them around something. Would you do it for 
me?” 

“Certainly,” replied Helen, with the willingness 
to oblige that was one of her “ good points.” “I'll 
just take the basket and cord and go into that little 
side room at the end of the vestry, where I shall be 
out of the way, and where I can work faster.” 

There was, in the room Helen had indicated, a 
small table behind a large screen. Helen sat down 
by this table, and began sorting over the ever- 
greens. A moment later two ladies came into the 
room, and Helen recognized their voices as those 
of Mrs. Balcom and Mrs. Sherman. 

“ Here is a nice, quiet place in which we can sew 
these strips of bunting together,” said Mrs. Bal- 
com. “Here are two chairs in this cosey corner.” 
They could not see Helen from where they sat, 
and she did not feel like making her presence 
known. 

Hardly had they seated themselves when Mrs. 
Balcom said,— 

“T hear that Mrs. Deane has been quite ill, and 
I must run in and see her to-morrow.” 

“JT must go in, too. Although I do not owe her 
a call, I like her very much. She impresses me 
as being a very gentle and kind as well as refined 
woman.” 

“J have that impression of her, too; but I must 
confess that her niece puzzles me a little. I want, 
to be kind and friendly to her, but I do not 
feel that I care to have her intimate with my 
daughters.” 

“T have the same feeling; and yet I have a con- 
viction that many of the startling things she does, 
and her general loudness of manner, are due more 
to thoughtlessness than to anything else. I sup- 
pose one ought to concede a good deal to her 
youth and inexperience.” 

“That is true. She will probably violate fewer 
of the recognized and right laws that should regu- 
late a young girl’s conduct when she is older. I 
really wish that she were more womanly and mod- 
est. She could be such a charming girl.” 

“Yes, she could. She has been quite charming 
to-day. I have never seen her when I felt so 
drawn toward her. If she were always as mod- 
est and womanly as she has been this afternoon, I 
should be glad to have her more intimate with my 
daughters.” 

For some minutes Helen heard her failings dis- 
cussed, not in a spirit of censure, but of regret. 
Nothing unkind, nothing untrue, was said about 
her. Her first feeling was of indignation; but 
this changed to a feeling of shame, as she realized 
that she really deserved all that was said about 
her. 

Mrs. Sherman and Mrs. Balcom had finished 
their task and had risen to leave the room, when 
there was a slight stir behind the screen, and Helen 
stood before them. 

“O Miss Raynor!” the two ladies exclaimed in 
the same breath. 

Helen was a little pale, and there were tears in 
her eyes; but her voice was quite steady, and 
there was no trace of anger in it as she said : — 

“I did not mean to play the part of eavesdropper, 
but I am glad that I heard all that you said. It 
was all true; and it would have been true if you 
had added that I was a vain and foolish girl, who 
often ignored the proprieties of life. I thank you 
both for helping me to see some things as I have 
not seen them before, and henceforth I will try to 


keep in mind what I owe to myself as a Christian 
girl.” 

The two ladies stepped forward, 
grasped one of Helen’s hands warmly. 

*T am sure that you will succeed in carrying out 
this new resolution, my dear,” said Mrs. Balcom. 
“T shall be so glad if I can help you in any way.” 

“And I, too,” added Mrs. Sherman. “I have 
never thought that you meant anything wrong. 
I have never liked you as I like you at this mo- 
ment, Helen.” 

The quiet talk that followed was most helpful 
to Helen, and it changed the whole course of her 
after life. She cultivated that quiet and gentle 
dignity of demeanor that gives to girlhood and 
young womanhood its greatest charm. There 
came a time when she knew that “ girls of innate 
refinement, or who study to become refined, are 
careful to avoid that which classes them with the 
vulgar, loud, or ignorant world, whose standards 
are the result of their own ignorance.” 
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Sincerity is like travelling in a plain beaten 
road, which commonly brings a man sooner to his 
journey’s end than by-ways, in which men often 
lose themselves. TILLoTsoN. 


THE HILL OF GOLD. 


Tue ragged rail Fence just loafed along, 
In a leisurely zigzag line, 

Down the side of the Hill, and wandered out 
To the murmuring slopes of pine. 


And I had only to climb the Fence 
Or go through a crumbling gap, 

To let gold spill down out of my arms 
And overflow from my lap. 


And the Fence never cared a single bit, 
For all it was there to guard; 

And I might have doubled my golden spoils, 
Untroubled of watch or ward. 


A careless old Fence, and yet the Hill 
Broke splendidly on the eyes,— 

Gold clear out to the west, my dear, 
And gold clear up to the skies! 


And you needn’t say, “Oh, it’s a fairy tale! ” 
With that odd little scornful nod; 

For it happens to be our own East Hill 
Grown over with golden-rod. 


Youth’s Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WALTER NORTHRUP’S SCHOOL. 
BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


HEN Walter Northrup was a very little 


boy, he went to a kindergarten, and, when | 


he grew a little bigger, to a pleasant 
school near his city home. But, when he was nine 
years old, his papa and mamma took him to live in 
the country, where everything was different. It 
was two miles through fields and woods to the 
nearest school, and they did not send him at all at 
first; but after the long, bright summer was 
ended, and school opened in the fall, he began to 
go. He looked very happy when he started, be- 
cause he had such bright memories of his school 
in the city; but he didn’t look a bit happy when he 
came back. 

“QO mamma,” he said, “it wasn’t nice at all! 
None of the boys and girls seemed to love the 
teacher, and they didn’t do as she told them to; 
and she looked so worried and tired I felt like ery- 
ing! Are schools in the country always like that, 
mamma? ” ‘ 

“No, Walter,” said his mamma. “There are 
many good schools in the country, and many bad 
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schools in the cities. 
difference.” 

““Well, I’m sure this isa bad one, anyway,” said 
Walter. “And, mamma, need I go any more?” 

Mrs. Northrup hardly knew what to say: She 
did not like to think of her little boy being all day 
with children who were disobedient and rude, and 
still she knew that she could not get the time to 
attend to his lessons herself. So she said,— 

“JT can’t answer just this minute, Walter; but 
go now and play with little Effie [that was Walter’s 
little sister], and, after she goes to bed this evening, 
we'll talk about it again.” 

As soon as Effie was tucked into her little bed, 
Walter reminded his mamma of her promise. 

“Yes, Walter,” she said, “I’ve been thinking 
about it ever since you asked me, and I talked 
with papa, too; and we think you must keep on 
going to school.” 

Walter didn’t say anything for a minute, and 
the tears came to his eyes; but he winked them 
away. 

“Mamma,” he said, “‘ won’t you please go over 
to the school yourself then, and tell the children 
how nice it would be if they’d all do the way we 
used to at my school in the city? I think they’d 
like it, if they knew.” 

Mrs. Northrup smiled. “No, Walter,” she said, 
“that wouldn’t do; but I have a better plan. 
Have you ever noticed how I make bread? ” 

Walter looked surprised, for he thought it very 
funny that his mamma should begin suddenly to 
talk about bread in the middle of telling him a plan 
for making his school pleasanter; but he said 
“Yes,” and waited for his mamma to talk about 
school again, but she only said : — 

“Well, how do I make it? See if you can tell 
me.” 

“Why,” said Walter, “you put the flour into a 
big bowl, and make a hole in the middle of it, and 
put some yeast into the hole, and then keep pour- 
ing in water and stirring, till all the flour is wet; 
and then you put a towelover it and let it stand 
back of the stove for a long time, and then ”— 

“That's enough now,” said Mrs. Northrup. 
“How does the yeast look when I pour it out of 
the jar?” 

“All pubbly, like soap-suds,” said Walter. 

“And what happens to the flour and water after 
the yeast has been mixed with it, and it stands be- 


The place doesn’t make any 


_ hind the stove a few hours ?” 


“Tt gets all bubbly, too,” said Walter; “but 
please, mamma, won’t you tell me about the 
plan ?” 

“Why, Walter,” said his mamma, “ we’ve been 
talking about the plan all the time. A little yeast 
makes a big lot of flour and water all like itself 
after a little while; and I’ve been wondering if a 
good little boy put into a school full of rude chil- 
dren couldn’t make them all good.” : 

“Do you mean for me to talk to them ?” asked 
Walter. “I don’t think I’d know how, and I’m sure 
they wouldn’t listen.” 

“Oh, no,” said his mamma: “the other scholars 


would think you were setting yourself up above’ 


them if you did that, and they would perhaps be 
worse than ever. What I meant was for you to 


"just go on bravely and patiently, keeping all the 


rules and trying to make the teacher happy, and 
see if some of the children don’t by and by think it 
would be nice to do so, too, and then perhaps more 
and more of them, until all the school gets good. 
You can try, anyway.” 

Walter’s eyes looked bright and happy when his 
mamma stopped talking, and he promised to try. 

And try he did, though it was sometimes very 
hard; for some of the big boys laughed at him, and 
ealled him “teacher’s pet,” but he kept on trying, 
and, when it was hardest, always thought of his 
mamma, and how. happy she’d be if he didn’t give 


up. And whatdo you think? After three or four 
months the teacher came one day to see Mrs. 
Northrup, and said she wanted to thank her for 
sending Walter to school. 

“T cannot tell you,” she said, “how much he 
has helped me. At first the children didn’t like 
him and would tease him, because they thought he 
was trying to show off city ways; but he was so 
sweet and good-natured, and played so nicely at 
noon-time, that they soon grew to like him and to 
try to do as he did, and now the school is almost 
made over new.” 

Don’t you think Walter was a happy boy, when 
his mother told him about his teacher’s visit ? 


BARBERRIES. 


In scarlet clusters o’er the gray stone-wall 

The barberries lean in thin autumnal air: 

Just when the fields and garden-plots are bare, 
And ere the green leaf takes the tint of fall, 
They come to make the eye a festival! 

Along the road, for miles, their torches flare. 

Ah, if your deep-sea coral were but rare 
(The damask rose might envy it withal), 

What bards had sung your praises long ago, 

Called you fine names in honey-worded books,— 

The rosy tramps of turnpike and of lane, 
September’s blushes, Ceres’ lips aglow, 
Little Red-Ridinghoods, for your sweet looks! 
But your plebeian beauty is in vain. 
Tuomas Barrey ALDRICH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WOODLAND JACK AND JILL. 


BY BLANCHE E. WADE. 


T all happened on the bank of a brook at the 
edge of a wood. Just beyond the reach of 
the sun, that streamed gloriously over the 

meadow adjoining the wood, grew a creeping vine, 
known to us as “ Jill-go-over the ground.” Close 
to the brook’s edge dwelt a noted preacher, “ Sir- 
Jack-in-the-pulpit ” ; and most wonderful sermons 
were the ones he preached daily to any who would 
listen. 

Now Jill became restless. She dearly loved the 
quiet place in which she lived, and yet she was 
not quite contented with her small sphere. 

“If I could only live by the brook,” said she, 
“J should be so much better off than I now am. 
I am sure it is far pleasanter there. Those cool 
waters sound refreshing, and I think I shall just 
creep over and see what sort of place it is.” 

So she hastened to set forth, creeping ever 
nearer the brookside; and it was not long before 
she saw the waters. “Ah!” thought she: “this is 
what I have always wished for. I am sure I 
could not have found a lovelier spot.” 

At this moment she heard a firm but peaceful 
voice speaking; and, looking up, she saw Sir Jack, 
who was beginning one of his sermons. He had 
fixed his eyes upon her, as though his teaching was 
to be for her especially; and she could not have 
helped listening if she had tried. 

‘His subject was “Content,” and these are the 
words she heard :— 

“My friends,” said he, “there is nothing in this 
world so well worth having as a contented, peace- 
ful heart. Moreover, there is nothing so easily to 
be gained. Men of the world strive for riches, 
fame, and power; but very seldom do you find a 
human being who, having obtained his purpose, 
possesses a satisfied heart. Yet what profit has 
he, if, with all else, he has not found also this 
great happiness? 

“Let me give you a bit of my experience : — 

“A long time ago I became anxious to leave 
my home by the stream. It seemed to me that 
could I but get to that sunshiny meadow and 


grow among the clovers and daisies, I should want 
nothing more. I prayed the wind to waft my 
seed to that grassy spot; but he merely laughed at 
me, and told me to be content, or should come to 
grief. 

“TI did not believe him. So, turning a deaf ear 
to his warnings, I besought the brook to bear my 
seed thither. The brook, too, murmured at this, 
and gave the same advice; but I rebelled, and told 
the brook that neither he nor the wind knew of 
what they were speaking, as they were constantly 
passing from place to place, and were not obliged 
to remain rooted to one spot. 

“Finally, in anger, I dashed my seed into the 
brook; and he tossed me up on the bank in the 
meadow. I took root there, and grew, exulting in 
triumph over the brook and wind; but my glory 
was short. The sun beat down upon me, and 
shrivelled me with its fierce heat. I thought with 
shame of my discontent, and hung my head, weep- 
ing bitterly. I thought I must perish, while the 
blossoms laughed scornfully at me; and I probably 
should have died, had not a severe storm loosened 
my roots and hurled me back into the dear, cool 
woods. 

“Knraptured, I clung closely to the soft earth, 
and regained my former strength. Since then I 
have been content with my lot, and I know that 
what I say is worth heeding. O friends, I urge 
you ever to be satisfied with the purpose you were 
meant to serve in this world.” 

He ceased speaking; and Jill crept with bowed 
head to his pulpit, and, weeping, said : — 

“JT, at least, have learned a lesson to-day. I, 
also, being ungrateful for my beautiful home, 
have strayed to the brookside, where your timely 
teaching has preserved my life; for I should have 
perished undoubtedly, in this spot, which is much 
damper and colder than my shady nook near the 
sunshine. I shall return, and be happy with what 
has been given me.” 

Jack bent from his pulpit, kissed her drooping 
head, and bade her hasten ere evil came to her. 
Tears glistened in his eyes also; and, as he watched 
her depart, creeping joyously along her homeward 
way, he felt thankful that one of his sermons had 
helped a fellow-creature. 


SLUMBER SONG. 


Metoprovs lily-bells 
Are swaying, swaying slow: 
They softly chime “ good-night,” 
In drowsy whispers low. 


Their lullaby’s refrain 
Has caught the passing breeze, 
And on the summer air 
’Tis wafted from the trees. 
Dost thou not hear, my sweet, 
The lilies’ slumber song? 
To the town of Rock-a-bye 
The journey won’t be long 


And only sleeping babes 

Can enter in that land: 
The angels send a boat, 

By singing zephyrs fanned. 


Thy barque is now a-sail, 
A cloudlet from the sky : 
Step in, and thou wilt float 
To the town of Rock-a-bye. 
S. Viremta Levis. 


For a life motto in a single word, what is better 
than this,—‘‘ Lift”? Lift the thoughts; lift the 
ideals; lift the plane of action; lift the whole life 
higher. And, as God gives us opportunity, let us 
lift our brother, too. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
“UNTO THE LEAST 
THESE.” 


BY HARRIET C. 


‘6 “HEY were having the gayest 
kind of a time, — Nettie, 
Charlie, and Bess. It was 

such fun to be out in the fields at 

grandma’s, and not to feel that they 
must keep off of the grass. They 
had raced to and fro, and plucked 
flowers on all sides. Bess had her 
little chubby hands full of fading 
blossoms with short stems. Nettie 
had made a crown for herself out 
of hers, and was busy making an- 
other one for Bess. Charlie was 
making a mound of his. He had 
scraped the sand together into little 
plots, and the flowers stood up out 
of them as if they were growing. 

It was great fun. 

“T like to have lots of posies,” 
murmured Bess, as she plucked the 
petals from some daisies and 
squeezed the queer little gold cen- 
tres, and let the little yellow bits 
fall over her fat hands. 

“JT just like to rollin ’em.” And 
she suited the action to the word, 
and rolled over the mass thrown 
down beside them, looking like a 
daisy herself with her sweet, rosy 
face. 

“You have spoiled them now,” 
said Nettie, ruefully, looking at the 
crushed flowers. “See, I can’t use 
them.” 

Sure enough, stems were broken - 
and petals crushed as-they lay there, 
simply a mass of color. 

“Don't fret: here are plenty 
more,” said Charlie, stealing up and 
letting fall a whole armful of fresh 
flowers. “There are so many you 
can never pick them all. So don’t 
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Sure enough! Aunt Carrie 
stopped, and pointed down to the 
crushed and dying flowers. 

“We are the giants,” said Charlie, 
remorsefully. “But I never heard 
any one say that it was wrong to 
pick flowers before.” 

“Nor is it,” Aunt Carrie replied, 
“to pick and care for them; for 
God has given them to us to make 
the world bright and beautiful and 
sweet. And he wants us all to en- 
joy them just as much as we can. 

“We may pluck them to beautify 
our homes, and we can carry them 
to sick people, and even have a few 
to wear in our bosoms; but we 
should be very careful not to waste 
them, but to keep them in water 
just as long as we can, and to be 
tender with them.” 

“ Does it hurt?” said Baby Bess, 
picking up a crushed rose. “ Poor 
rose!” 

She held it in her hand, and looked 
at it sorrowfully. 

“ But it isn’t like hurting animals, 
is it?’ Charlie asked eagerly. 

“No,” auntie replied. “Because 
animals can feel just as we can. 
Flowers probably do not feel; but 

_ they die, you see, before their time, 
and all their beautiful brightness is 
gone. God has made the flowers 
so that, when they die, they leave 
little seeds behind; and next year a 
lot of new flowers will come up, and 
so the world will be kept sweet and 
fair. If every one should waste 
them, as we have to-day, pretty 
soon we should have no flowers at 
all.” . 

“JT suppose they are dreadfully 

‘thirsty, just as I was,” said Nettie, 
gathering them up. “I guess Pll 
put them in water, anyway.” 

* And I am not going to pick them 


be stingy with them.” 

So they all fell to work once more. 

Presently the dinner-bell rang. 

“My! but I’m hungry,” cried Charlie, as he 
stopped work and raced toward the house. “Come 
on, girls!” 

“ Drefful hungry,” echoed Bess, as she set her 
fat little foot on a glowing rose and ran after her 
brother. 

Nettie looked at the flowers strewn about. “It 
is kind of too bad to leave them all to fade,” she 
said to herself. “ But, then, what’s the difference? 
There are plenty more; and I’m hungry, my! and 
thirsty, too!” And she hastened after the others. 

“You are just the bestest grandma in the 
world,” murmured Bess, as she set down the 
silver mug from which she had drained the last 
drop of milk. 

“’Course you are,” said Charlie, passing his 
glass to be refilled. “My! but it makes one 
thirsty to;play out in the sun.” 

Nettie said nothing. She was busy eating. 

Just then AuntfCarrie came in. 

“Are you getting all you want to eat?” she 
asked, looking around the table with a smile. 

“Of course, we are!” laughed Charlie. “ Aren’t 
we at grandma’s?” 

The dear old lady’s face shone. “Bless you!” 
she said. “I hope the children will never be hun- 
gry here. But why do you ask, my dear?” 

“T was thinking of some little folks that I know 
who are very hungry,” Aunt Carrie replied, sitting 
down. 


“They are so hungry that they are dying,” she 
continued sadly. 

“Why don’t you bring them in here quick?” 
demanded Charlie. ‘Tell me where they are, and 
Tll go and get ’em.” 

Aunt Carrie shook her head. 

Is it a story?” queried Nettie, who had watched 
auntie’s face. 

“Yes, sort of,” replied Aunt Carrie. 
and see what you think. 

“This morning there were lots of little people 
happy and well; and they were whispering stories 
to each other, and making the whole place glad 
and bright, they were so sweet and helpful. 

“By and by three big giants came along, and 
said, ‘Hello! here are some folks I can have a 
good time with.’ And they took them all up 
roughly, and carried them away, and made them 
stay out in the hot sun with nothing to eat or 
drink. And one of the giants trod on them. 

“Poor little things! they were so thirsty and 
hungry and mangled that they just began to die.” 

“Those bad, bad giants!” cried Bess, her big 
blue eyes filling with tears. “I don’t like them! ” 
And she pounded emphatically on the table with 
her spoon. 

“Come out here, and I will show you,” said 
Aunt Carrie. 

“Why, this is our flower garden! ” said Charlie, 
as they followed auntie to where they had been 
playing. 

“She means the flowers,” whispered Nettie. 


“Listen, 


any more,” said Charlie, resolutely. 
“They look so pretty and social out in the field, 
nodding and bowing to each other,— I have thought 
of it lots of times,—just as if they were talking 
to each other.” ; 

“T won’t, either,” said Baby Bess, handing auntie 
the last fading flower, and looking regretfully at 
the torn daisies. 

“Because God made the flowers to be beautiful,” 
murmured Nettie, “and we mustn’t waste God’s 
beautiful gifts.” 


RIGHT TRAINING. 


GOOD point for mothers to think of is 

the one made by a recent speaker at the 

Rivington Street settlement. “Give the 
boys,” she said, “some domestic training. A boy 
who can make his own bed will not be likely to 
despise his sister for making beds, and a girl who 
can drive a nail straight or attend to a furnace will 
not be so likely to look on a boy who does such 
work as a being infinitely superior to herself.” 


Outlook. 


TueEN scatter the sunbeams of kindness, 
Though your deeds may never be known, 
The harvest will ripen in glory 
If the seed be faithfully sown; 
And life will close with a blessing, 
And fade into endless day, 
Like the golden hues of the sunbeam 
That fade in the twilight gray 
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Religion is, in fact, the dominion of the soul ; 
at is the hope, the anchor of safety, the deliver- 
ance from evil. What a service has Christianity 
Naporeon I. 


LOST, THE SUMMER. 


Wnuenre has the Summer gone? 
She was here a minute ago, 
With roses and daisies 
To whisper her praises ; 
And eyery one loved her so! 


Has any one seen her about? 
She must have gone off in the night. 
And she took the best flowers 
And the happiest hours, 
And asked no one’s leave for her flight. 


Have you noticed her steps in the grass? 
The garden looks red where she went. 
By the side of the hedge 
There’s a golden-rod edge, 
And the rose-vines are withered and bent. 


Do you think she will ever come back ? 
I shall watch every day at the gate 
For the robins and clover, 
Saying over and over, 
“T know she will come if I wait!” 
\ R. M. ALpen. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HIS CHANCE IN THE WORLD. 
In Two Parts.— Part. I. 
BY S. FANNY GERRY WILDER. 


«cw SAY, Jack!” * 
“What’s wanted, Hi?” 
“ Let’s go tew school to-morrer! ” 
“How’s that ? ” 
“Wall, it’s goin’ tew rain. 
black clouds yonder! ” 
“What’s that to do with school ? ” 
“We can’t work, so let’s have some fun.” 
Suen) 2.7 
“Yes. The new school-marm is mighty han’- 
some, I can tell you.” \ 
* How d’ye know ?” 
“T seed her as she went by the store last night, 
and she walked as pert as you please. We ought 


Look at them ’ere 


to go to school, and larn how to say our alphabet - 
and spell cat,” said Hi, as he stood on the load of 


hay which he as Jack 
“ pitched on.” 
“ Jump down, old feller, and help rake after.” 


“Here goes.” And down came Hi from ‘the 


had been “treading” 


load, as nimble as a cat. 


“Then she’s han’some you say ?” 

“Bet you, she is.” 

“Ha! ha! you’re spooney.” 

“No, I ain’t. Go and see for yourself, then.” 
“Allright. It’s goin’ to rain like everything to- 


morrer. We can’t work. So we'll go tew school 
and raise Cain. What she look like?” asked 
Jack. 


“ Oh, I don’o,” said Hi, bashfully, “ kinder differ- 
ent from the gals around here. Her cheeks are 
like the wild-rose growing by the wall, eyes so 
bright, and sich brown curls. Whew!” 

“You're struck; but I guess we'll plague her a 
little, when five or six of us big fellers walk in.” 

“She’s got the grit in her, I know,” said Hi. 

“She can’t make me stand round,” answered 
Jack. 

“Never mind that. Let’s go and find out.” 

These two boys lived up among the New Hamp- 
shire hills. As they stood there, they formed a 
striking contrast. Jack short and stout, with 
black hair and eyes. Hi tall and thin, with sandy 
hair, blue eyes, and a stoop of the shoulder from 
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EASTERN SHEPHERD. 


growing so fast. They were both fifteen years 
old, and their school-days were thought to be over. 
Jack, or Jacob, was the son of Farmer Ward, who 
owned all the surrounding fields, woodland, and 
hills, as far as the eye could reach,—“ well-tew- 
do,” the neighbors said of him. Hi, or Hiram 
Goodspeed, was the only child of a widow who 
lived in a little cottage not far distant. He was 
the “hired boy,” and came every day to help about 
the place. Jack and himself were great cronies, 
and always “chummed in together,” whether it 
was for work or for play. 

It was a hot July day, which often ends in a 
thunder shower; and the clouds were rapidly gath- 
ering, shutting in the rays of the burning sun. A 
gentle breeze blew from the mountains, damp and 
cool, which felt like rain. The birds twittered in 
the trees, and a lark soaring high in the air burst 
forth in a joyful song. The murmur of the noisy 
brook near by, the lowing of the cattle, the cry of 
the sheep grazing upon the rugged hillside, and the 


bark of the house dog broke the stillness which 
seems to come before a shower. 

The load was ready to take to the barn. The 
boys, warm with their work, threw off their straw 
hats, and wiped the moisture from their foreheads 
before setting out. They stood silent for a few 
moments, taking in the fresh mountain air. 

It seemed as if the beauty of the scene must 
leave an imprint on their souls. 

Suddenly a roll of thunder and a flash of light- 
ning, which lit up every mountain, hill, and val- 
ley, warned them that the threatening shower was 
coming nearer. 

Jack started, saying: “Here, give us the whip. 
These tarnel critters are so slow that we'll git the 
rain afore we do the barn. Go ’lang there!” 

He slashed the patient oxen right and left until 
Hi said: “ Here now, enough of that. They are as 
good a pair of oxen as ever hauled a load of hay, 
if you only use ’em right. Give me the whip, and 
Tl git ’em into the barn afore the first drop of 
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rain comes.” So saying, he patted Bright and 
gave Star a wisp of hay. “Now gee, Bright! 
Haw, Star! Go ’lang there!” 

These words the creatures faithfully obeyed, 
and the load was safely under cover just as the 
rain came down in blinding sheets. “Tarnel crit- 
ters,” said Jack again, “I never can git ’em to 
haul!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Hiram. 
oxen, but you can coax ’em.” 

“T think you dote on every toad, woodchuck, 
and critter on the place, and wouldn’t hurt a fly,” 
said Jack. 

“No, I wouldn’t. They can feel the same as us, 
and we don’t like to be pelted and slashed.” 

“You're right, Hi; but I can’t drive oxen any 
way as you can,” replied Jack. 

The shower held up; and, after the load had been 
“pitched off,” the boys started for the pasture to 
drive home the waiting cows. 

Then supper; and, after the milking was over, Hi 
went home to help his mother with the evening 
work. 

Jack went to bed to dream of the fun he should 
have, plaguing the new teacher. 

Hi brought in the last armful of wood, and sat 
down by the fire to dry his wet clothes. 
“Tt’ll rain to-morrer, I warrant. 

time!” he said to his mother. 

“ Goin’ fishin’ ?” 

“No, but we fellers are goin’ to see the new 
school-marm. Ha, ha!” 

“Now, Hiram, you know you only want to 
plague her.” 

*“ Wall, I reckon that’s it. 
I guess. Ha, ha!” 

“JT wish, my boy, you could have more schoolin’. 
If your father had lived, you might have been a 
scholar instead o’ hiring out ever since you were 
nine years old.” 

“T allus like to read fust-rate, when I hez the 
time. P’raps I might git some more larning if I 
tried. Jack don’t care much for books: he’s all 
for fun,” said Hi. 

“Sumthin’ may come to put you on the right 
track yet, my boy.” 

“I’m ’fraid not. I’ve only my two hands to help 
me. Now Jack can be a farmer, for his folks are 
well-tew-do; but we are so poor that I can never 
git ahead,” said Hi, with a tremble in his voice. 

“Don’t give up yet, Hi: better days are coming,” 
said his mother. 

That night, as he lay on his hard bed in the little 
attic room, he pondered for a long time how he 
could get a start in life. The next morning he 
was awakened by the patter of the rain upon the 
roof; and, as the clock struck four, he turned over 
for another nap, saying, “ No hayin’ to-day.” 

At last his mother called: “Come, Hi, git up! 
It’s a rainy day, but you must go to the farm and 
help with the work.” He jumped up quickly, and 
was soon ready to eat his frugal breakfast. As he 
finished, he said, “ We'll go tew school instead 0’ 
hayin’, I reckon.” 

“Now, Hi, don’t you go plaguing the school- 
marm. ‘They sez she’s a nice leetle body.” 

“She’s leetle, but I told Jack I know’d she’s got 
the spunk; for her eyes sparkle like stars.” 

The mother stood at the door, watching him, and 
called out, “ Behave, Hi, and don’t make the little 
uns laugh.” 

“Reekon we will, marm! ” . 

“T say, Hi, you’re late,” said Jack, as he came 
into the barn a moment after Hi arrived. 

“Yes, but’s a wet day for folks to be out.” 

“We've only got the chores to do and the cattle 
to turn out, then for some fun. Dad’s gone to 
town, and won’t be home till noon. We'll go to 
school, and larn to spell han’some. Won't we, Hi? 
Hai! thal” 


“You can’t drive 


Then for a 


We won’t larn much, 


“S’pose so, but I wish I could larn sum’thin’,” 
he said. 

“Now yow’re backin’ out, and goin’ to turn 
spooney.” 

“No, I ain’t; but I like the looks on her, and I’ve 
been a-thinking I kinder hate to plague her.” 

“Oh, come along, soft-heart: *tain’t much plagu- 
ing to visit school onet in a while,” said Jack. 
“Here Pete,” said he to his younger brother, “you 
go ahead, and tell Dan and Bill and Sam to be at 
the cross-roads to meet us; for we’re goin’ to see 
the new teacher.” 

“You better keep away. Us leetle fellers don’t 
want you a-plaguing,” said Pete. 

“You be lively, or I’ll be after you with this 
leetle warmer,” shouted Jack, as he seized a birch 
rod and flourished it into the air. VPete started off; 
and, sure enough, when the boys arrived at the 
cross-roads, “the other fellers” were waiting “ to 
go on a lark.” Presently the new teacher came 
tripping by, clad in a pretty water-proof cloak, 
carrying a dainty umbrella in one hand and a large, 
rusty door-key in the other. ‘The boys followed 
on at a distance, but the younger children clus- 
tered around her as she reached the little school- 
house. She placed the key in the lock; but it 
would not yield, as the door had swollen from 
the dampness. Hi, seeing the Gifficulty, stepped 
forward, saying, “Ill open it, Miss.” He very 
soon opened it; and she said with a pleasant 
smile, “I thank you very much.” As she disap- 
peared from view, Sam said, “She hain’t got no 
strength.” 

“ Couldn’t hurt a fly,” added Jack. 

“She’s a lady, anyhow,” said Hiram. 

“Oh, you're struck! Goin’ to back out?” 

“No, I ain’t. Come ahead,” said Hi. 

The boys did not enter the school-room at once; 
but, just as the teacher was reading the morning 
lesson, they stalked in, and tumbled into the back 
row of seats, causing a great commotion among 
the scholars. Miss May, the teacher, looked sur- 
prised; and her face flushed as she saw the big boys, 
who were almost men, walk in, knowing that they 
meant mischief. 

The younger scholars looked with wonderment 
at the visitors, knowing for what purpose they had 
come to school. Presently balls of paper went 
flying about the room; and, as a row of small boys 
seemed to be the target, they were kept dodging 
and ducking their heads under the seats, to the 
great amusement of the other scholars. 

The teacher, who had been quietly watching the 
proceedings, now said,— ; 

“Will the class in spelling, please take their 
places?” 

As they filed out, a fresh volley of balls struck 
them, and a shuffling of feet added to the con- 
fusion. 

“Now, children, before beginning the lesson, I 
wish to say a few words to you,” said the quiet 
voice of Miss May. “I am very much pleased to 
receive a visit from the young gentlemen who 
have come to school this morning, and hope that 
my scholars will show them how well they can 
conduct themselves, and recite their lessons in as 
perfect a manner as possible. 

“Now attention! Peter Ward, will you please 
spell ‘good.’ That is right. The next scholar 
spell ‘boys.’” As she began this speech, Jack had 
just aimed another ball at Pete; but Hi struck 
down his arm, saying: “Enough of that! Don’t 
you know better, you blockhead? ” 

Jack’s face flushed with anger, as he replied,— 

“Tl pound you when I git the chance.” 

“All right,” said Hi. 

The other boys, seeing the look of determination 
on Hiram’s face, kept quiet, and the lessons went 
on until the bell rang for recess. 

(To be continued.) 


In a free country every man thinks he has 
a concern in all public matters,—that he has a 
right to form and aright to deliver an opinion 
on them. This it is that fills countries with men 
of ability in all stations. Burke. 
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GOLD FISH. 
BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


HE nicest thing, or perhaps I should say one 
of the nicest things, in the way of pets, 
are gold fish. They are very beautiful, 

especially the faney fan-tailed variety, are no 
trouble to keep, no expense beyond the first cost 
of fish and globe, and they form a never-ending 
source of pleasure to the visitor or one’s own 
family circle. A globe that will hold three or four 
gallons costs but one dollar, while the fish cost 
anywhere from ten cents to a dollar and fifty 
cents apiece. 

There are several varieties and several distinct 
colors. Some are almost white, some pink, sal- 
mon color with black stripes, and others with red 
spots on light background. These are among the 
common variety. These, too, have only the com- 
mon fish-shaped tails, and are from two to three 
inches in length. But the loveliest ones, with their 
orange and black bodies glistening like gold, the al- 
most transparent fins and filmy, floating, swaying, 
double tails, almost a third as long as their bodies, 
swimming here and there, hiding among a green, 
floating, vinelike species of moss that is used for 
the purpose of making their little glass homes more _ 
attractive, are something one never tires of watch- 
ing. It was my good fortune a short time ago to 
be at a place where gold fish are raised in large 
numbers, both for pleasure and profit. There they 
were in countless numbers and all sizes. The 
nursery proper was a small room where the tiny 
ones were kept and disturbed as little as possible; 
but everywhere else in the long wide halls were 
tanks of wood and tanks of glass, and glass bowls 
here and there and everywhere, with fish of differ- 
ent sizes and grades, all seemingly happy and con- 
tented. 

One tank was about five feet wide by ten or 
twelve in length, and in this were hundreds of fish 
of all color. They were so much accustomed 
to seeing visitors that they showed no signs of 
fear, and would swim up and examine a finger 
thrust into the water, with evident curiosity. A 
morsel of oatmeal would cause a perfect commo- 
tion among the finny tribe, each one trying, with a 
vigorous twitch of the head, to capture the coveted 
morsel from a dozen other eager little mouths. 
What seemed very strange to me was the fact 
that they were only fed twice a week! Only think 
of it, you children, who would certainly starve to 
death if not fed every few hours. Suppose you 
were only allowed to eat twice in a whole week! 
Yet these little fish keep well and thrive on just 
that. Their owner said that was what caused so 
many fish to die,— they were fed too often. An- 
other thing, the water in the bowls must never be 
changed, only more added as the other evaporates ; 
and that must be of the same temperature, keeping 
the bowl about two-thirds full. They were fed on 
a sort of oatmeal, but whether raw or in some 
cooked form I did not inquire. They can be kept 
in any room that is used as a sitting-room, and is 
heated by either a wood or coal fire, providing the 
temperature does not fall too low at night. The 
“fishery ” was on the fourth floor of a large build- 
ing, heated by steam, and therefore a more equal 
temperature was maintained both night and day, 
than could well be obtained from any kind of stove. 
The picture of those beautiful little pets will linger 
long in my memory; and, when convenient, I want 
some of them for my “small people” at home. 
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> DOLLY’S -POCKET. 


My dolly is so happy, 
een, Her eyes are very bright; 
And, when there’s no one looking, 
She’ll laugh with all her might. 


She’s perfectly ridic’lus, 

I’m sure you'll never guess, 
It’s ’cause I put a pocket 

In her pretty gingham dress. 


But I’ve told her that a pocket 
Isn’t made for peanut shells, 

And she mustn’t get it sticky 
With dates and caramels. 


And, if she’s not partic’lar 
To ’member what I say, : 
She'll find on some bright morning 
bs Her pocket’s flown away. 


Anna M. Pratt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THE OLD PUMP TOLD DOT. 
BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


ADDIE came running to Aunt Carol one 
day, to tell her that the old pump was to 
be taken up. : 

“What made grandpa have the other one 
made?” asked the little boy. 

“Because,” said Aunt Carol, “the spring that 
supplied the old pump’s well with water began to 
fail about two years ago, and that kept the water 
in the well so low that the men had much trouble 
in getting enough for the stock and other pur- 
poses. That was why the other well was dug and 
the new pump put down.” 

“What will grandpa do with the old well after 

_ the pump’s gone?” 

“Oh, it will just be kept covered, and we'll use 
it to hang things in to keep them fresh and nice,” 
said Aunt Carol. ‘“There’s always some water in 
it, and it’s a splendid place to cool watermelons 
-and canteloupes and fruit in. Would you like to 
hear what the old pump once told a little girl?” 

“Yes, indeedy!” exclaimed Laddie, as he 
started off to call the little girls; and soon all 
three were waiting beside the wheel-chair for 
Aunt Carol to begin. 

\ “QOne summer,” she said, “a lady came to visit 
us who brought her little five-year-old girl, who was 
‘called Dot. 

“This little girl used to play about the house 

‘and on the porches, and sometimes she would 
make a playhouse in the orchard or under the big 

+ tree by the old pump. She would carry her dollies 
and dishes there, and have the nicest kind of times, 
playing party. 

“When old Mammy Chloe would bake bread, 
she would make a wee bit loaf for Dot. If she 
made biscuit, she would make some very tiny ones 
for the little girl, and always made her some little 
patties whenever she baked pies. So, you see, 
Dot could have parties very often. 

“One day, when she was playing, she stayed so 
long that her mamma went to look for her, and 
found her under the big tree. 

“©Why, girlie,’ she said, ‘you stayed so long 
that I was afraid you were lost.’ 

“Dot said, ‘No, mamma, I was only list’nin’ 
_to what the old pump was tellin’ me.’ 

. “Her mamma laughed, and asked her what the 
‘pump had said. 

“*Why, mamma,’ said Dot, ‘it told me all ’bout 
utself.’ 

“When she and her mamma came up here 
on the porch, Dot began telling us what had 
_ happened. 
 -“*T was tired,’ she said, ‘so I just leaned back 
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*gainst the big tree to rest. The old pump looked 
at me, and said, “Little girl, do you like to hear 
stories? ” 

“*T told it I just loved ’em. So it said it would 
tell me one ’bout itself, and so it did. It said : — 

“<A long while ago I was a nice new pump. 
I never was little, so I didn’t have to grow up. I 
was always just the same size I am now; but, 
when I was new, I looked lots nicer, of course. 

“«“T had a bright tin dipper at my side, and the 
water that came up from my well was so cool and 
sweet that people who walked along the lane would 
step over the low stone wall there, and come to 
me for a drink. But my dipper got lost one day, 
and there’s only its chain left now. 

«When I first came here, I was a bright green 
pump; but the rain and snow took my pretty color 
away. I wore a little peaked cap on my head, at 
first, too, that made me look sort of dressed up; 
but the nails that held it on got rusty, and my cap 
fell off one day, and I never saw it again. 

«““But I must say I used to look pretty in 
winter, when a big snow came. The soft, white 
flakes would cover me all over, and make me look 
like a fine lady in a white dress and bonnet; and 
then the farmer’s boys would call me the White 
Lady. 

«They had lots of fun knocking off my bon- 
net with big snowballs, but I would have my fun 
in nipping their fingers when they took hold of my 
handle to pump up the water. 

««« They used to bring the horses and cows up 
to my trough to drink, and I know the animals 
loved me, for they would stay a long while with 
me in summer-time; and sometimes they did not 
wait for the boys to bring them, but came by 
themselves. And often in winter they would lick 
the icicles off the spout. 

«ee Yes, everything and everybody liked me 
then; but now there’s not much water in my 
well, and the farmer had a new well dug, and 
nobody comes to me for water any more. 

ss** All I’m good for now is to have a big basket 
swung down inside my well, so that the sweet, 
moist air that comes up will make dew on the 
melons and fruit in the basket, and keep them nice 
and cool. 

s*«Tt nearly breaks my heart to see people go 
over to the new pump for water, but I wouldn’t 
mind so much if I could only stay here; but I 
heard the farmer say I was to be taken away 
some time, and I just know, when I do have to 
leave my old home and the things I love, it will be 
the death of me.” 

“* And then,’ said Dot, ‘it made a funny, gurgly 
noise; and I ’most know it was cryin’ inside of 
itself.’ 

“Everybody laughed, and Dot’s mamma said: 
‘I wonder if my little girl didn’t fall asleep and 
have a dream about what she. has told us?’ 

“But Dot said, ‘Why, mamma, do you fink I’d 
be so un-mannerly,— to go to sleep when anybody 
was talkin’ to me?~ 

*© You looked as if you had just waked up when 
I found you,’ said her mamma, with a smile. 

“© Well,’ said little Dot, very gravely, ‘ the pump 
is an old lady, so I was ’spectful and listened to it, 
but I got tired; but ’m ’most sure I didn’t go to 
sleep. Oh, no, I was only just a teenty bit tired, 
you know!’” 

“Did the old pump talk to her, Aunty?” asked 
Brownie. 

“TI believe she did go to sleep, and dreamed it,” 
said Laddie. 

“© And dweamed it,” echoed little Floss. 

But Aunt Carol only smiled, and said nothing. 


Calculation is of the head, impulse is of the 
heart ; and both are good in their way. 
Henry Gies. 
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THE DRAGON-TREE. 
BY SARAH E. GANNET®. 


ANY and various are the stories which are 
told by travellers and others of the devil, 
dragon, or octopus tree. So often re- 

peated are these tales that many people believe 
them true. 

This tree, according to the stories told of it, is a 
huge plant, somewhat resembling a palm, the cen- 
tral fronds of which are provided with sharp teeth, 
which, when the leaves are folded over toward the 
centre, grasp with a death grip the man or animal 
unfortunate enough to be caught by it. In some 
stories the tree is also provided with long arms, 
which reach out and seize the unwary traveller, 
raise him high over the tree, and drop him within 
the circle of devouring leaves. Once in their 
grasp, he is supposed to be treated much as the 
Venus’ Fly Trap, the Sundews, or the Nepenthes, 
proceed with the insects which venture into their 
clutches. ° 

It is hardly necessary to contradict these absurd 
stories; but that there is a veritable dragon-tree in 
existence all travellers in the Canary Islands will 
assert, and the writer of this article can also assure 
her readers that it is indisputably true. 

This tree grows in no other known locality in 
the world except in the Canary Islands and the 
north of Africa. Its botanical name is Dracena 
Draco. 

This tree grows very large, but is, neverthe- 
less, of excessively slow growth, living, in some 
instances, for thousands of years. A famous 
specimen in Oratava, Teneriffe, lived to be five or 
six thousand years old. It was destroyed by a 
hurricane in 1867, and was, at the time of its 
déath, seventy-five feet high and seventy-nine 
feet in circumference near the base. It was 
nearly of the same size in 1402, when the islands 
were taken by the Spaniards. 

The oldest specimen now in existence is in Gran 
Canari, and is already hundreds of years of age. 
Most of these trees grow to a height of seventy or 
seventy-five feet. The branches are bare of leaves 
to the very tip, where there is a tuft of long, 
narrow, sword-like leaves, each ending in a sharp 
point. As these branches reach out to some dis- 
tance on every side of the trunk, it may readily be 
seen whence come the fabulous tales of the de- 
structive qualities of the tree. Its sap is blood- 
red; and, when the tree is wounded, the sap oozes 
slowly out, like the blood from a wound in human 
flesh. In extreme old age glandular warts form 
upon it, from three to ten inches in size. 

This tree never branches until after it has 
blossomed, and the blossoming does not take place 
earlier than the fifteenth year of its life. After 
putting out branches, it never increases in height, 
but spreads in circumference from year to year. 

The name “dragon-tree” was given to it by 
the original inhabitants of the Canaries, the Guan- 
ches, who believed that upon their islands was 
situated the famous Garden of the Hesperides, 
and that this tree guarded with its sword-like leaves 
the entrance to the garden, and protected from 
marauders the tree of golden apples which grew 
in its midst. ; 


To lead an ideally honest life, you should try 
to pay back in service to the world something of 
all the light and truth and love and good that the 
long struggle of the ages has conferred wpon you. 
Each year should see something added to mark 
the fact of our ascent toward higher and nobler 
things. M. J. S. 


Conviction is the conscience of the mind. 
CHAMFORT 
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Every Other Sunday. 


hese 


As to people saying a few idle words about us, 
we must not mind that, any more than the old 
church steeple minds the rooks cawing about tt. 

Grorce Evior. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


To the readers and friends of Hvery Other 
Sunday, greeting! 

The Editor takes his Chair again with genuine 
pleasure. He hopes that you are glad to begin 
another volume. If you have missed the visits of 
our paper, all the better. The welcome will be 
heartier, as this first number goes forth. 

Now, young people, let us start out again on 
a year of friendly companionship. Some of the 
familiar faces will disappear, new ones will join 
us. The experience of an editor is not all sun- 
shine. He cannot hope to please all. He never 
wholly satisfies himself. 

Considering how many copies of Hvery Other 
Sunday are printed, and in view of the many 
readers, we deem ourselves quite fortunate in our 
relations to the ones we aim to serve. They treat 
us handsomely. 

At every issue of Hvery Other Sunday the 
printer strikes off ten thousand, five hundred 
copies. Supposing that there are three readers 
for every copy in“a family or school, that would 
make thirty-one thousand, five hundred readers 
for every number of the paper. Quite a congre- 
gation! Made up, too, of young and-old. LEast- 
erners and Westerners, Southerners and North- 
erners, teachers and pupils, clergymen and lay- 
men, Unitarians and Trinitarians, mothers and 
grandmothers,— what a fine variety! And they 
are all very kind to the Editor. 

But vacation is not good in results, if it sends us 
back to our regular duties completely satisfied 
with ourselves and our work; if to our books, our 


homes, our plans we return, seeing no higher, . 


feeling no nobler, than before. Therefore, we in- 
vite suggestions and friendly hints from our 
thirty-one thousand, five hundred readers looking 
toward the improvement of our paper. It is a 
current jest that every one knows how to ‘‘run a 
paper.” It is well enough, however, for an editor 
to ask advice and seek criticism, and then — well, 
good reader, then do just as you would in a simi- 
lar situation: act according to our best judg- 
ment. 

Together, then, let us try to make Every Other 
Sunday a messenger of good cheer, a voice of in- 
struction, a singer of brave songs, a story-teller of 
charming characters, a picture gallery of merit, a 
beacon of light and love. 


A WISE BOY. 


E were standing on a street corner one 

\ \ day, not long ago, when we chanced 

to overhear two boys talking. They 
were perhaps sixteen years of age. 

One of them said to the other,— 

“JT hayven’t seen you at Sunday School lately, 
Gilbert.” 

“No,” was the reply: “Dve outgrown that sort 
of thing. It will do for girls and women and small 
boys; but, when a fellow gets to be as old as I am, 
he doesn’t care for such things.” 

“T’m as old as you are, Gilbert; but there are 
a good many things I’d rather ‘outgrow,’ as you 
call it, than to outgrow my fondness for the Sun- 
day School.” 

We could not forbear walking up to him, and 
saying,— 

“You are a wise boy.” 

He was wise because he had a right conception 
of some of the things it is well for one never to 
outgrow. It is well to cling to the things that 


have helped to make one’s childhood pure and 
happy. It is well to cling to that which is good, 
and the boy who has “outgrown” the Sunday 
School is in a fair way to “ outgrow ” many things 
that would count for much in the development of 
a true Christian manhood. Wellspring. 


LETTER-BOX. 


[We have good reason to believe that many of our 
readers find this department of the paper very interest- 
ing. It can be made more so by the help of new con- 
tributors, and by the continued kindness of those who 
have already sent in material. If you see something 
ingenious by way of puzzle, device, curiosity, ete., 
send it to the Editor. Do not wait to invent: bright 
things are welcome from any source. In the Letter- 
Box we aim to give our youngest writers opportunity ; 
and, so far as space permits, we will publish their 
letters. So we open the Box for another volume, and 
cordially greet all comers.] 

LowELu, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—1 found my twisted birds in the 
Every Other Sunday, and I thank you very much for 
printing them. I have five little kittens. They were 
born March 30. There are two mothers, and they take 
care of each other’s kittens. Yours truly, 

DorotHy WRIGHT. 


WATERVILLE, MB. 


Dear Editor,— As I have seen no letter from Wat- 
erville, I thought I would write. Our minister is Rev. 
Mr. Barker. My teacher’s name is Miss Emery. 
There are twelve scholars in my class. I enjoy the 
Every Other Sunday. I live very near the church. I 
have a little sister. She is seven years old. Iam eight. 
I have a black rabbit for a pet. We have good times 
playing with him. Yours sincerely, 

HELEN GLEN GULUIFER. 
WATERVILLE, Mr. 

Dear Editor,—1 go to the First Unitarian Church 
and Sunday School of Waterville. Our minister is 
Rey. J. W. Barker. I take the Every Other Sunday, 
and I enjoy it very much. Yours truly, 

LovIsE SPRINGFIELD. 


Santa Ana, CAL. 
Dear Editor,— 1 have never seen a letter from Santa 
Ana printed in the Every Other Sunday, so I thought 
I would write one. I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School. My teacher’s name is Mrs. Watson. Our 
minister's name is Rev. E. R. Watson. I have two 
sisters. One is older than I am, and goes to the fourth 
grade. And my youngest sister goes to kindergarten. 
We all three go to Sunday School. We have a nice 
church. It is one of the nicest churches in Santa Ana. 
We have five classes in Sunday School. 
Yours truly, 
ANNA MILLER. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


Buthi. _ 6. Puttub-rec. 
2. Snapy. 7. A nut-pie. 

3. Berayen. 8. Apuarcotl. 

4. Tolive. 9. Singhoot-rats. 
5. Smalba. 10. Miturutnas. 


Eta E. PRESTON. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
Make 18 different words from the following letters 
without transposing them : — 


SLAPSEATOMEND. M. E. WHITE. 


ANAGRAM. 
TPAECINE si os kile ttofridue htat hes meses rhetie 
erh treiss ro ehr gtherdua. AuiceE A. Rogers. 


ENIGMA I. 
I AM composed of 12 letters. 
My 9, 7, 12, is another word for happy. 
My 2, 8, is a common word. 
My 6, 7, 5, is the opposite to cold. 
My 12, 2, 10, 5, 6, is a young boy. 
My 1, 7, 10, 4, is a number. 
My 5, 6, 2, 3, is a word that Quakers use. 
My 4, 7, 2, 8, is a part of a house. 
My 9, 3, 11, 12, is a summer month. 
My whole is a date. 

SAMUEL DowseE Ropsrns. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of 15 letters, 
authoress. 
My 12, 2, 15, is a covering for a sore finger. 
My 5, 18, 14, is another name for a drunkard. 
My 7, 10, 9, is one of the months. . 
My 13, 3, 15, is not in. . 
My 11, 2, 14, is a share. 
My 13, 3, 4, is a French word meaning the opposite 
to no. 
My Gis a vowel. 
My 1 is a consonant. . 
My 8, 9, is sailor for yes. Lucy C. Swan. 


and am a famous 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society will be held at Concord, Mass., Wednesday 
evening and Thursday, October 19 and 20, with the — 
First Parish, Rev. L. B. Macdonald, minister. ; 


Only a short time remains for Sunday Schools and q 
churches in which to send annual contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. The financial year 
ends October 1. Contributing Sunday Schools are en- 
titled to three delegates to the Annual Meeting, with 
full powers in business matters during the ensuing 
year. 

Primary classes will have something very helpful 
the coming year in the form of new lessons, by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells. These are entitled ‘Large 
Truths in Little Stories.’’ Thirty lessons, finely illus- 
trated, printed on a four-page leaflet, the entire set 
sold together in an envelope. Price, 30 cents for 
single set; per dozen, $3.00. 


The current one-topic lessons for Intermediate and 
Advanced grades will consist of twenty lessons on 
“Foundation Truths in Religion ’’ and twenty on 
‘Character Building.”’ The two grades will be 
printed on the same four-page leaflet, and sold at the 
rate of 75 cents per hundred leaflets. The first two 
lessons are now ready, intended to be used on Septem- 
ber 18 and 25. Subject, ‘The World We Live In.” 


A new Descriptive Catalogue of the publications of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society is now out, and — 
will be sent to any one on application. 


A four-page leaflet has been published by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, for free distribution, en- 
titled ‘‘ Exposition of our Faith,” prepared by Mrs. — 
James A. Beatley. This is intended to accompany the 
little slip, ‘Our Faith,” and re-enforce the five points — 
of that statement with appropriate quotations from 
Scripture and other sources, and with brief explana- 
tions. : 


The leaflet lessons of last year, ‘‘ Beacon Lights or 
Christian History,’’ are now published in bound form. 
The Advanced, by Rey. Albert Walkley, makes a 
volume of 166 pages. Bound in cloth, price 50 cents; 
per dozen, $4.50. Paper covers, price 30 cents; per 
dozen, $3.00. The Intermediate, by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, has every lesson illustrated, and makes a book 
of the same number of pages as the Advanced. Bound 
in cloth, price 50 cents; per dozen, $4.50. Paper 
covers, price 30 cents; per dozen, $3.00. The forty 
lessons of the Primary grade are sold in an envelope. 
Each lesson is illustrated. Price, 20 cents for single 
set; same rate per dozen, postage extra. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
SunpAy is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume; publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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